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7/  zoo?,  o  vs-  o?7ozr 


A   MEMORABLE  INCIDENT. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Independent  : 


A  scene  occurred  at  the  Presidential  reception 
yesterday,  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Probably  one  similar  was  never 
before  witnessed  at  the  White  House. 

I  had  noticed  at  sundry  times  during  the 
summer  the  wild  fervor  and  strange  enthusiasm 
which  our  colored  friends  always  manifest  over 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  name  with 
them  seems  to  be  associated  with  that  of  his 
namesake,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  In  the 
great  crowds  that  gather  from  time  to  time  in 
front  of  the  White  House  in  honor  of  the  Pres- 
ident, none  shout  so  loudly  and  so  wildly,  and 
swing  their  hats  with  such  utter  abandon, 
while  their  eyes  are  beaming  with  the  intensest ' 
joy,  as  do  these  simple-minded  and  grateful 
people.  I  have  often  laughed  heartily  at  these 
exhibitions.  But  the  scene  yesterday  excited  | 
far  other  emotions.  As  I  entered  the  door  of 
the  President's  house,  I  noticed  groups  of  col- 
ored people  gathered  here  and  there,  who 
seemed  to  be  watching  earnestly  the  inpouring 
throng.  For  nearly  two  hours  they  hung 
around,  until  the  crowd  of  white  visitors  began 
sensibly  to  diminish.  Then  they  summoned 
up  courage,  and  began  timidly  to  approach  the 
door.  Some  of  them  were  richly  and  gayly  dressed, 
some  were  in  tattered  garments,  and  some  of 
them  in  the  most  fanciful  and  grotesque  cos- 
tume. All  pressed  eagerly  forward.  When 
they  came  into  the  presence  of  the  President, 
doubting  as  to  their  reception,  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  creatures  overcame  them,  and  here  the 
scene  is  one  needing  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to 
descrbe. 

For  nearly  two  weary  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  shaking  the  hands  of  the  "  sovereigns," 
and  had  become  excessively  weary  and  his 
grasp  languid,  but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the 
unwonted  sight,  and  he  welcomed  this  motley 
crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild 
with  exceeding  joy.  They  laughed  and  wept, 
and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming,  through 
their  blinding  tears,  "  God  bless  you  !  "  "  God 
bless  Abraham  Lincoln!"  "God  bress  Massa 
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Linkum  !  "  Depend  upon  it,  those  who  wit-  I 
nessed  this  scene  will  not  soon  forget  it.  For 
a  long  distance  down  the  walk,  on  my  way 
home,  I  heard  fast  young  men  cursing  the 
President  for  this  act ;  but  all  the  way  I  kept 
saying  to  myself,  "  God  bless  Abraham  Lin- 
coln !  "  He  has  within  him  a  great  heart,  that 
feels  for  his  brother  man  of  whatever  hue  or 
condition.  May  the  hopes  of  this  down-trod- 
den people  soon  be  realized,  and  may  Abraham 
Lincoln  live  to  see  every  yoke  broken,  and 
every  American  citizen  rejoicing  in  the  boon  of 
liberty.  H.  R.  G. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


HIS  RELATIONS  TO  SLAVERY. 


SOMR    REMINISCENCES  BY  M.  D.  CONWAY. 
Copyriaht.  1SS5. 

.y  ia  wrong !"  These  were  the  first  words 
Heard,  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  whs  'walking 
jieward  on  a  summer  evening  in  1B59,  through 
Fiftk-st.    market-place  in  Cincinnati,   along  the 
Bkirt  of  a  crowd,  when  these  words  brought  mo  to 
a  pause.    A  hiss  surgedup  against  the  orator,  who 
stood  on  a  balcony,  but  brolic  in  a  laugh  when  some 
listeuer  groaned  out,  "  Oh  Lord  !"   "  That's  a  Ken- 
tnckian,"  said  Lincoln,   with  quiet  humor,  but 
added  more  solemnly,  "  irou  cau't  bias  down  the 
walls  of  justice.'*   I  drew  near,  and  listened  to  some 
sentences  which,  in  that  city,  from  whose  streets 
slaves  could  be  seen  at  their  toil,  impressed  me  as 
pure  eloquence.    When  in  the  next  year  fcho  famous 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  appeared  as  a 
campaign  document,  I  looked  for  some  of  those 
sentences  iu  vain;  thev  had  been  pared  away  in 
the  political  latho  that  shaped  him  into  a  cautious 
candidate.    I  tried  to  write  some  of  them  from 
memory,  hut  could  on!}'  feci  certain  ot  a  few  of  his 
expressions.    "  Be  Mire  that  no  compromise,  no 
■political  arrangement  with  slavery,  will  be  satis- 
factory or  wili  over  last  which  doos  not  deal  with 
at  as  a  great  wrong."    "  Every  man  that  comes  into 
this  world  has  a  month  to  be  fed  and  a  back  to  be 
clothed;  by  a  notable  coiucidcnco  ovcry  man  has 
two  hands;  I  infer  that  those  hands  woro  meant  to 
feed  that  mouth  aud  clothe  that  back;  and— mark 
it,  brother   Kentuckians  !— any  institution  which 
interferes  with  the  right  of  those  hands  so  to  do 
will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  lo  come  tu moling 
about  thoso  who  nnhold  it."    "  There  is  room  for  us 
all  to  bo  free.   It  cannot  wrong  Uio  white  man  that 
the  negro  should  ho  frco,  but  it  does  the  majority  of 
white  men  that  the  negro  should  not  be  free.'1 
"  Douglas's  '  (nir-roa-t  pcr-iinciple,'  as  he  calls  it,  of 
Popnlai  Sovereignty  amounts  to  this:  if  one  man 
chooses  to  mako  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither 
the  enslaved  man  noranybody  else  Las  a  right  to  ob- 
ject.    There   is    a    real    principle    o£  Popular 
Sovereignty— that  each  man  shall  do  as  ho  pleases 
with  himself,  and  with  all  those  things  that  ex- 
clusively coucorn  him."    I  often  thought  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  that  evening  by  that  man, 
lor  whom  my  first  vote  was  cast,  and  it  is  now  con- 
nected in  my  memory  with  an  anecdote  told  me  some 
years  later  by  Emerson.    After  Emerson  had  de- 
livered a.  lecturo  at  l.ho  Smithsonian,  urging  the 
need  of  emancipation  to  ond  the  War,  he,  visited  the 
President.  Mr.  Lincoln  extended  his  hand  cordially 
and    said:     "Mr.    Emerson,  I  remember  having 
heard  you  give  a  lecture  in  l.ho  West  some  years 
ago,  in  which  yon  remarked  that  every  Kcntuckian 
has  an  nir  about  him  which  seems  to  say,  '  Here  I 
am  ;  if  yon  don't  like  me.  so  much  the  wors9  for 
you  1  "    Ho  seemed  to  mo,  liko  Browning's  hero, 
"  three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque,"  out  there  in 
the  moonlight,  handling  a  half-cavilling  crowd  with 
lino  art  and  in  tin  ite  good  humor.    '    1  ' 

In  January,  1S02,  I  wcut  to  Washington  to  give  a 
lecture  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  visited 
the  President  in  company  with  the  late  William 
Henry  Channing,  then  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Washington.  Mr.  SnmriGr  prepared  our  j 
wnv.  r-.r.d  our  aimointment  was  at  8  in  the  morning. 
In  the  ante-room  thcro  was  a  woman  with  la  little 
child,  who  now  and  then  wept;  the  President  saw 
her  first,  and  hIio  came  out  radiant.  No  doubt  some 
prisoner  was  that  day  released.  Mr.  Channing  hav- 
ing begun  by  expressing  bis  boliof  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Nation  to  rid  itself  of  slavery  had  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Lincoln  askod  bow  he  thought  they 
might  avail  thr  mselves  of  it.  Channing  suggested 
emancipation  with  compensation  for  the  slaves. 
Tho  President  said  ho  had  for  years  beeD  in  favor  of 
that  plan.  When  the  Presidont  turned  to  me,  I 
asked  whether  we  might  not  look  to  him  as  the 
coming  Deliverer  of  tho  Nation  from  its  one  great 
evil.  What  would  not  that  man  achieve  for  man- 
kind who  should  free  America  from  slavery?  He 
said :  "  Perhaps  we  may  be  better  able  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  direction  aftor  a  whilo  than  Vie  are 
now."    I  said  >    "  Mr.  President,  do  you  belive  the 


masses  of  the  American  people  would  hail  you  as 
their  dolivorcr  if,  at  the  end  of  this  War,  the  Union 
should  be  surviving  and  slavory  still  in  it  1"  "  Yes — 
if  thoy  were  to  see  that  slavery  was  on  tho  down- 
hill." I  ventured  to  say  :  "  Onr  fathers  compro- 
mised with  slavery  because  thoy  thought  it  on  tlio 
downhill;  hence  war  to-day."  The  President  said  : 
"  I  think  the  country  grows  in  tbis  direction  daily, 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  something  of  the 
desire  of  you  and  your  frionds  maybe  accomplished. 
When  the  hour  comes  for  doaling  with  slavery  I 
trust  I  shall  bo  willing  to  do  my  duty,  though  it 
costs  my  life.  And,  gentlemen,  lives  will  be  lost.'> 
These  last  words  were  said  with  a  smile,  yet  with 
a  sad  and  weary  tone. 

During  the  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  recurred 
several  times  to  Channing's  suggestion  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation  for  emancipate)!  slaves,  and  ex- 
pressed profound  sympathy  with  the  Southerners 
who.  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  become  socially 
aud  commercially  bound  up  with  their  peculiar 
institution.  I  remember  with  what  simplicity  ho 
had  addressed  the  Southerners,  in  his  speech  at 
Cincinnati,—"  Yire  mean  to  remember  that  you  are 
as  srood  as  we  ;  that  there  is  no  diflerence  between 
us  other  than  the  differenco  of  circumstances.  We 
mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind  that  you  have 
as  good  hearts  in  your  bosom  as  any  other  people, 
or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  trust  you  accordingly." 
Being  a  Virginian  mysolf,  with  many  dear  relatives 
aud  beloved  companions  of  my  youth  "in  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  I  responded  warmly  to  his  kindly 
eentiments  toward  tho  South,  albeit  feeling  more 
augry  than  ho  seemed  to  be  against  the  institution 
preying  upon  that  land  like  a  ghoul.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  on  this  occasion  or  on  a  subsequent 
one  when  I  was  present  that  he  said,  in  parting : 
"  We  shall  need  all  tho  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  more ;  you  can  go  home  and  try  to 
bring  the  people  to  your  views  :  and  you  may  say 
anything  yon  like  about  me,  if  that  will  help. 
Don't  spare  mo !"  This  was  said  with  soma 
laughter,  but  still  in  earnest. 

It  was  in  July  of  that  year  (1S62)  that  I  loarnod  at 
Cincinnati,  where  I  resided,  that  tho  negroes 
belonging  to  my  father  were  wandering  homeless 
about  the  woods  and  camps  of  Stafford,  Virginia. 
Hastening  to  Washington,  I  begged  permission  of 
Secretary  Stanton  to  pas3  through  the  lines  of  the 
Potomac  Army,  with  freedom  to  search  for  the 
negroes  and  bring  them  to  tho  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Stanton  did  not  liko  that  more  negroes  should 
be  imported  intcr"~the~DtstrTct;~anu  raided- other" 
objections.  In  the  end  I  appealed  to  the  President. 
He  warned  me  of  the  dangors  of  the  jcuruey,  which 
had  been  fully  considered,  and  then  became 
nervous  lest  the  incident  should  have  some,  public 
efr'oct.  The  relations  of  the  Administration  with 
the  slaveholding  Border  States  were  daily  becoming 
more  strained.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  mot 
of  Dr.  Fnrness  became  proverbial— "  The  President 
would  liko  to  havo  God  mi  his  side,  but  he  must 
have  Kentucky."  It  was  plain  to  me  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  become  as  anti-slavery  at  heart 
lis  Garrison  himself,  and  was  glad  to  do  a 
bit  of  service  In  that  direction  in  a 
quiet  way.  I  remember  well  his  glee  in  telling 
the  story  of  a  fellow  in  Maine,  a  thirsty  soul  who 
found  ho  could  only  get  liquor  from  a  druggist;  as 
his  robust  appearance  forbade  the  plea  of  sickness, 
ho  called  for  soda.  "  and,"  ho  whispered  to  the 
druggist,  "  couldn't  you  put  a  drop  o'  the  creeter 
into  it,  unbekuownst  to  yourself."  This  little  drop 
of  abolitionism  wa3just  what  my  case  reauiied> 
and  the  authorization  to  proceed  to  headquarters  on 
the  Rappahannock  was  given.  I  was  so  grateful 
lor  this  that  when  afterward  the  difficult  question 
arose,  how  the  negroes  could  he  taken  to  Ohio,  I 
resolved  not  to  trouble  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  matter 
if  it  could  be  helped.  I  knew  also  that  he  was 
somewhat  anxious  about  the  incident,  and  had 
reason  to  be ;  for  smallest  soarks  are  dangerous 
amid  such  combustible  materials  as  Maryland 
then  contained.  At  a  consultation  hold  in  the 
rooms  of  Senator  Sumner  an  old  Congressman 
deolared  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  negroes 
could  be  safely  carried  past  the  Baltimore  mob  was 
to  ohain  them  together  aud  scourge  them  with  a 


cowhldo.  Howevor,  Secretary  Chnao  secured  rue 
authority  to  call  on  General  Wool,  in  Baltimore 


!or  military  protection,  and  wo  passed  through  with 


nothing  worse  „ju.*a  a  good  fright  from  »  thro«>. 
in?  crowd,  now  of  whites  aud  nov.t  of  suspicious 

blacks. 

The  next  glimp.^e  1  had  of  the  President  was  on 
tlio  evening  oE  January  25,  1883.    It  was  in  com- 
pany of  a  munher  of  anti-slavery  men  chiefly  from 
Boston  (where  I  was  then  editing  The  Common- 
wealth), who  feared  that  the  President  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  reactionists  aud  that  his  Edict  of 
Emancipation    might    be    rendered  ineffectual. 
While  to  the  slave  had  gone  out  a  paper  proclama- 
tion, which  he  might  not  be  able  to  road,  the 
epaulet  proclamation  was  still  rather  on  the  side  of 
his  master.  For  a  tiire  the  negroes  did  not  stir  from 
their  plantations.    The  Abolitionists  were  no  doubt 
too  impatient, — the  Proclamation  had  not  been  out 
a  month, — but  still  they  realized  the  importance 
that  the   President's  great  instrument  should  be 
intrusted  to  its  friends  and  not  to  its  foes.  At 
length  some  North  Carolinians,  who,  long  secretly 
opposed  to  slavery,  had  now  formed  an  association 
to  make  their  State  free,  denounced  the  Carolinian 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  Military  Governor 
over  the  recovered  portions  of  that  region,  declar- 
ing that  he  thwarted  their  efforts  for  freedom  with 
all  his   powor.     The  Bevere    criticisms  directed 
against  the  President  on  this  ground  no  doubt 
savored  somewhat  ol  panic.    Emerson,  near  whom 
I  resided  in  Concord,  never  lost  his  faith  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  honesty  aud  justice,  and  it  was  largely 
owing,  I  think,  to  augcestious  from  him  that  a  con- 
sultation was  held  in  Boston  at  which  those  present 
agreed  to  go  to  Washington  and  talk  over  the 
situation   with  the  President.    We  arrived  on  the 
2Hd  (January,  1803),  put  up  at  Willard's  (where 
Wendell  Phillips.  J,  H.  Stenhenson  and  myself  had 
to  occupy  one  rnom),  and  on  the  following  evening 
(Saturday)  repaired  to  the  White  House  by  appoint- 
ment. The  President,  however,  was  called  out  by 
Secretary  Stanton  and  couli  not  sea  ns.    Of  course 
we  suspected  a  manoeuvre  on  the  nart  of  the  Secre- 
tary against  "  that  Boston  set,"  as  we  heard  our- 
selves called  ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  arranged 
to  f-.ee  us  the  following  evening.    Iu  the  meantime 
Wendell  Phillips  had  managed  to  secure  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Lincoln  which  had  put  him  in  good 
spirits,  for  he  •found  her  by  no  means  friendly  tn 
certain  persons  near  the  President  whose  influence 
ho  (Phillips)  distrusted.     The  President  met  us 
laughing  like  a  boy.  saying  that  in  the  morning  one 
of  his  children  had  oorao  to  inform  him  that  the  cat 
had  kittens,  and  now  another  bad  iust  announced 
that  the  dog  bad  puppies,  and  the  White  House  was 
in  a  decidedly  sensational  Btate.     Some  of  our 
party  looked  a  little  ghiJi  at  this  hilarity  ;  but  it 
was  pathetic  to  seo  the  change  in  the  President's 
face  when  be  presently  resumed  his  burden  oF  care. 
Wo  were  introduced  by  Senator  Wilson,  who  began 
to  speak  of  us  severally,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he 
knew  perfectly  who  wo  wore,  aud  requested  us  to 
bo  seated.    Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than 
his  manner,  or  more  simple.    Tlio  persons  present 
during  the  interview  were  Senator  Wilson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Francis  W.  Bird,  Eliznr  Wright,  J.  H. 
Steplionsou.   George  L.  Stearns,  Oakcs  Ames  and 
myself.      The  conversation    was  introduced  by 
Wendell   Phillips,  who,  with  all  his  courtesy,  ex- 
pressed our  gratitude  and  joy  at  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  aud  asked  him  how  it,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  working.    Tho  President  said  that  he  had 
not  expected  much  from   it  at  first,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  been  disappointed ;   he  bad  hoped, 
and  still  hoped,  that  something  would  come  of  it 
after  awhile.    Phillips  then  alluded  to  the  dead ly 
hostility  which  the  Proclamation  had  naturally- 
excited  in  pro-slavery  quarters,  an  3  gmtly  hinted 
that  the    Northern    people,  now  generally  anti- 
slavery,  were    not    satisfied   that  it    was  being 
honestly  carried  out  by  all  of  the  Nation's  ngents 
and  gnnemls  in  tho  South.    "My  own  impression. 
Mr.   Phillips,"  said  the  President,  "is  that  the 
masses  of  tlio  country  geuorally  are  only  dissatisfied 
at  our  lack  of  military  successes.     Defeat  and 
failure  in  the  field  make  everything  Keem  wrong." 
His  face  was  now  clouded  and  his  noxt  words 
wore  somewhat  bitter:   "  Moat  of  us  here  prosont 
have  been  nearly  all  our  lives  workin s  in  minor- 
ities, and  may  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being  dis- 
satisfied."     Several     of     thuso-  --prcA6&ir--imv 
deprecated  this,  the  President  said  :  "  At  any  rate  it 
has  be"n  very  rare  that  an  opportunity  of '  running' 
this  Administration  has  been  lost."   To  this  Mr. 
Phillips  answered  in  his  sweetest  voice:  "  If  wo 
see  tliiB  Administration  earnestly  working  to  free, 
the  country  from  slavery  and  its  rebellion,  we  will 
show  you  how  we  can  '  run  '  it  into  another  four 
years  of  power."    The  President's  good-humor  was 
restored  by  this,  and  he  said:  "  Ob,  Mr.  Phillips,  I 
have  censed  to  have  any  personal  feeling  or  expec- 
tation in  that  matter.— I  do  not  say  I  neverbad  any. 
— so  abused  and    borne  upon  as  I  have  been." 
"  Nevertheless,  what  I  ha  ve  said  is  true,"  replied 
Phillips,  who  then   wont  on  to  submit  our  com- 
plaint against  Military  Governor  Stanley  (an  old 
politician  of  North  Carolina),  urging  the  necessity 
of  having  in  such  positions  men  who  were  he,V'* 
and  soul  in  favor  of  his  (the  President's)  deolarei 


policy  of  emancipation.    Tho  facts  communicated 
to  us  from  North  Carolina  wero  also  submitted 
ho  President  was  evidently  aware  of  them  and 
did  not  deny  tiioin.    Ho  only  said  that  Stanloy  was 

in  Washington  when  tho  Proclamation  of  September 
22,  18(12,  was  issued  aunonncing  that  an  Edict  of 
Emancipation  would  bo  i3sned  on  tho  following  ' 
New  Year's  Day  for  all  States  that  had  not  laid 
down  their  arms,  "  find  that,  he  (Stanley)  then  said  . 
he  '  could  stand  that.' "    "Stand  it !"  exclaimed  ono  1 
of  our  number.    "Might  the  Nation  not  expect  iD 
such  a  place  a  man  who  cannot  merely  stand  its  | 
President's  policy  but  rejoice  in  it  f "   This  made  . 
the   President  a   little  rotractile,   and   ho   Baid :  1 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  got  the  responsibility  of 
this  thing,  and  must  keep  it."   "Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," interposed    Phillips.  "  but    you    must  be 
patient  with  us.  for  if  the  ship  goes  down  it  doesn't 
carry  down  yon  alone;  we  are. all  in  it."  "Well, 
gen  tlemen,"  said  the  President,  bowing  ploasantly 
to  Phillips  in  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his 
remark,  "  whom   wonld    you    put   in  Stanley's 
place  ?"    Some  one  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  have  nobody  there  than  an  active  opponent  of 
the  President's  avowed  policy.    Another  suggested 
Fremont,  then  without  any  command,  as  a  substi- 
tute tor  Stanley,— Fremont  being  the  natural  repre- 
sentative of  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  which' 
he  bad  anticipated  in  Missouri.     "  I   have  great 
respect  for  General  Fremont  and  his  abilities."  said 
the  President  slowly,  "  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
pioneer  in  any  movement  is  not  generally  the  best 
man  to  carry  that  movement  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  was  so  in  old  times — wasn't  it  ?•'  ho  continued 
with  a  smile.    "Moses  began  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  but  didu't  take  Israel  to  the  Promised 
Land  after  all.    He  had  to  make  way  for  Joshua 
to  complete  the  work.   It  looks   as  if  the  first 
reformer  of  a  thing  has  to  meet  such  a  hard  opposi- 
tion, and  gets  so  battered  and  hospatterocl,  that 
afterward,  when  peoplo  find  they  have  to  accept  his 
reform,  they  will  accent  it  more  easily  from  another 
man."   The  wit  and  philosophy  of  this  remark  was 
appreciated  by  us  all.    We  urged,  however,  that 
Fremont    could]  hardly  be  considered  a  pioneer 
reformer,  and  referred  to  the  general  welcome  given 
by  the  loyal  press  to  Fremont's  proclamation  of 
emancipation  in  Missouri.    The  President  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  tho  Northern  peoDle  taken  as  a 
whole  regarded  that  proclamation  "with  favor.  In 
the  course  of  our  further  conversation  the  President 
reminded  us  that  ho  had  been  elected  by  a  minority' 
of  the  American  people,  aud  said  ho  felt  convinced 
that  his  Administration  would  not  have  been  sup- 
ported by  tho  country,  at  any  earlier  stage  of  the. 
war,  in  a  policy  of  emancipation.    Even  now,  if  he 
should  place  prominent  abolition  Generals  at  the 
front.be  did  not  see  what  they  could  do  with  the 
slaves,  should  these,  come  in  large  numbers.    "  All  I 
can  say  now  is  that  I  believe  the  Proclamation  has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  slavery,  thoueh  at  no 
time  have  I  expected  any  sudden  results  from  it." 
One  of  those  prosent  warned  the  President  that  if 
the  course  of  military  events  should  not  be  favor- 
able   between  ;  that    time    and    the  election, 
the    following    year    might    •witness    the  re- 
turn of  a  power  which  could  put  the  bottom  in 
again,  or  try  to  do  so,  and  his  great  work  so  faith- 
fully  begun  he  overthrown ;  which  would  not 
merely  mean  a  restoration  of  slavery  but  of  dis- 
union,—for  never  again  could  there  be  a  Union  with 
slavery.    We  then  roso  to  leave,  and  expressed  to 
the  President  enr  thanks  for  his  kindly  reception 
and  for  his  attention  to  statements  of  which  some 
wero  naturally  not  welcome.    The  President  bowed 
graciously  at  this  and  after  saving  he  was  happy  to 
have  met  gentlemen  known  to  him  by  distinguished  I 
services,  it  not  personally,  and  glad  to  listen  to  ] 
their  views,  added:  "I  must  bear  this  load  which 
the  country  has  intrusted  to  me  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
and  do  my  best."   Ho  then  shook  hands  affably  j 
with  each  of  us.    1    '  ' 

His  ear  was  always  set  to  tho  Capitol;  hut  the  ] 
Republican  politicians  there  were  preparing  for 
approaching  campaigns,  and  did  not  wish 
wish  to  commit  themselves  publicly  to  any  adverse 
criticism  of  a  President  who  had  "become  their 
inevitable  leader.  Consequently  our  anti-slavery 
delegation  returned  home  with  a  conviction  that 
the  practical  success  of  the  Emancipation  Proclam- 
ation was  by  no  means  certain  in  the  hands  of  its 
author  ;  and  that  a  dotorminod  pressure  from  the 
North  was  absolutely  needed  on  a  man  so  notably 
combined  by  birth  and  marriage  of  all  seotional 
elements  and  accessible  to  influences  from  all 
parties.  Yet  wo  wero  all  profoundly  impressed  hy 
the  powerful  personality  of  the  man,  by  nis  genius 
and  character,  and  carried  away  with  ub  the  con- 
viction that  Washingtoa  had  never  held  a  man 
more  just  and  more  capable  of  patriotic  self-saorifioe 
than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Lincoln  I  was  conversing 
with  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  said  of  the  dead  Presf- 
dent:  "That  was  the  kind  of  man  Carlyle  iu  his 
better  days  taught  us  to  worship  as  a  hero.'.' 

MoNcursE  D.  Con wat. 


EMANCIPATED  TWO  RACES. 


Advance  Under  the  Guidance  of  His  In- 
spiration In  Education  of  Poor 
Whites  in  the  South. 


Bv  General  O.  O.  Howard. 

I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  was  always  his 
friend  and  defender,  even  when  some  of  my 
comrades  In  the  service  In  1861  were  disposed 
to  make  sport  of  him  and  to  call  him  hard 
names.  Early  he  became  my  beau  Ideal  of 
a  political  leader— in  fact,  when  1  began 
reading  his  speeches  or  extracts  from  his 
debates  with  Douglas  prior  to  his  ftrSt  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  In  I860.  His  argu- 
ments were  clear  and  cogent,  and  his  con- 
clusions, to  candid  minds,  irresistible.  It 
is  a  marvel  how  he  brought  men  together 
and  formed  a  political  force  that  carried 
through  the  mighty  conflict.  Surely  Lin- 
coln was  raised  up  by  him  who  knoweth  all 
hearts  for  that  purpose. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  he  led  me 
to  the  frame  that  held  his  charts  and  pulled 
down  tbe  large  government  map  of  the  two 
States.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  put  his 
finger  on  that  spot  where  we  are  now  trying 
to  establish  a  memorial  Institution  to  his 
name-Cumberland  Gap-and  thrilled  me  as 
he  told  me  of  the  character  of  the  mountain 
people.  His  idea  was  that  they  were  strong- 
ly, In  favor  of  the  union;  that  we  might 
somehow  »«»«•>  K«.wtvtt««  nrd  .'ellver  them 
from  the  thralUlom  of  the  confederacy,  and 
that  all  Tennessee  would  be  ours  when  that 
was  done.  The  people  of  the  mounts- 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them-suffere.l 
excessively  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war  being  dTiven  hither  and  thither  by  the 
several  contending  armies.  When  the  freed - 
men  and  refugee  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  lS«4--«5.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Lincoln  Inspired  those  words  'loyal 
refugees,"  meaning  those  mountain  people  of 
whom  he  spoke  so  feelingly  to  me  when  I 
was  taking  my  army  corps  to  the  est. 
•■  They  are  loyal.  General;  they  are  loyal. 
We  found  them  so  from  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  to 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  and  from  Knorvllle. 
Tenn..  to  Mill  Spring.  Ky.  The  idea  of  Lin- 
coln's love  for  those  mountaineers  has  im- 
pressed me  more  and  more  of  late  as  I  have 
been  trying  to  help  them  to  the  prlv  eges 
of  which,  by  their  location,  they  have  hither- 
to been  deprived.  The  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  at  Cumberland  Gap,  which  we 
are  trying  to  make  a  worthy  monument  to 
our  beloved  Lincoln,  declares  that  It  "  shall 
ever  seek  to  make  education  possible  to  the 
children  of  the  humble,  common  people, 
among  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born." 
What  an  Inspiration  in  his  name! 

During  the  several  times  that  Mr.  Lincoln*, 
and  I  met  I  talked  freely  with  him.  though 
so  much  younger  than  he.  At  flrst.  when 
I  looked  up  to  his  face,  so  high  above  mine, 
I  had  the  West  Point  awe  of  rank,  eleva- 
tion, and  authority,  but  the  Instant  he  gave 
me  his  hand  and  spoke  to  me  I  felt  as  a 
child  does  to  a  kind  father,  and  could  ex- 
press myself  without  embarrassment.  I  saw 
him  In  council,  patient  and  listening;  I  saw 
him  at  the  War  department  eager  for  news 
from  the  front;  I  saw  him  when  In  ex- 
treme sadness  he  came  to  the  funeral  of  his 
friend.  Senator  (then  Colonel)  Baker,  whose 
body  had  been  brought  from  Ball's  Bluff; 
I  saw  him  reviewing  t  he  armies  at  Arlington 
Heights,  Harper's  Perry,  Falmouth,  and 
Brook's  Station,  where  he  unpretentiously 
rode  along  with  showy  commanders,  keenly 
observant  of  all  that  he  thought  might 
weaken  his  forces.  I  had  him  for  a  time  in 
my  own  tent,  Where  his  manner,  voice,  and 
speech  betokened  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

What  can  I  say?  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
a  large  brain  and  a  larger  heart.  Like  our 
Lord  he  could  loVe  his  country  and  me. 
The  humblest  slave  felt  the  touch  of  Ids 
sympathy  and  reciprocated  his  love.  He 
lived  and  died  to  save  his  country;  he  lived 
arid  died  to  make  man  free  and  to  make 
them  better. 


North  Free  from  Hate  and  Sonth  from 
Dependence  on  Others,  While  Negro 
Is  Liberated  from  Slavery. 


By  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Tou  ask  one  whom  the  great  emarrclpatoi 
found  a  piece  of  property  and  left  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  speak  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 

My  flrst  acquaintance  with  our  hero  and 
benefactor  Is  thi9:  Night  after  night,  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  on  an  old  slave  plantation 
In  Virginia,  I  recall  the  form  of  my  sainted 
mother,  bending  over  a  batch  of  rags  that 
enveloped  my  body,  on  a  dirt  floor,  breathing 
a  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  that  "  Marsa 
Lincoln  "  might  succeed,  and  that  one  day 
she  and  I  might  be  free.  Be  It  far  from  me  to 
revive  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  not 
would  I  narrow  the  work  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  black  race  of  this  country;  rather 
would  I  call  him  the  emancipator  of  Amer- 
ica—the liberator  of  the  white  man  North,  ot 
the.  white  man  South;  the  one  who,  in.  un- 
shackling the  chains  of  the  negro,  has  turned 
loose  the  enslaved  forces  of  nature  In  the 
South,  and  has  knit  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try together  by  the  Indissoluble  bonds  of 
commerce. 

To  the  man  In  the  North  who  cherished 
hatred  agslnnt  the  South  Lincoln  brought 
freedom.  To  the  while  nvin  i#h«  lunded  it. 
Jamestown  years  ago,  with  hopes  as  bright 
as  those  who  stepped  ashore  on  Plynrouth 
Rock.  Lincoln  gave  an  opportunity  to 
breathe  the  air  of  unfettered  freedom— free- 
dom from  dependence  on  the  labor  of  others- 
yea,  to  us  all,  the  white  race  and  mine,  Lin- 
coln has  been  a  great  emancipator. 

But  not  all  is  done,  and  it  remains  for  th« 
living  to  finish  the  work  that  Lincoln  left 
uncompleted.  The  great  and  prosperous 
North  still  owes  a  serious  and  uncompleted 
duty  to  Its  less  fortunate  brothers  of  the 
white  race  South,\  who  are  still  suffering  the 
consequence  of  American  slavery.  What  was 
the  task  they  were  asked  to  perform?  Re- 
turning to  their  destitute  homes  after  years 
of  war,  they  are  asked  to  add  to  their  bur- 
dens that  of  preparing  in  education,  poll- 
tics,  and.  economics,  in  a  few  short  years, 
for  citizenship,  four  or  live  millions  of  for- 
mer slaves.  That  the  South,  staggering  un- 
der the  burden,  made  blunders,  that  In  soma 
measure  there  has  been  disappointment,  no 
one  need  be  surprised. 


The  four  million  slaves  that  Lincoln  freed 
are  now  nearly  ten  million  freemen.  That 
which  was  300  years  in  doing  can  hardly  be 
undone  In  thirty  years.  How  can  the  North 
help  the  South  and  the  negro  in  the  com- 
pletion of  Lincoln's  work?  A  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  Lincoln  freed  are  still  ig- 
norant, without  proper  food  or  property  or 
skill;  are  without  the  requisites  for  Intel- 
ligent and  independent  citizenship. 

An  educated  man  standing  on  the  corners 
of  the  streets  of  a  city,  with  his  hands  In  hia 
pockets,  is  not  one  whit  more  benefit  to 
jBOclety  than  an  ignorant  man  on  the  streets 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  Is  only  aa 
the  black  man  produces  something  that 
makes  the  markets  of  the  world  dependent 
on  him  for  something  that  he  secures  bis 
rightful  place. 

The  struggle  of  Abraham  Lincoln  up  from 
the  lowest  poverty  and  ignorance  to  the 
highest  usefulness  gives  hope  and  Inspira- 
tion to  the  negro.  Like  Lincoln,  he  Is  gath- 
ering strength  from  the  obstacles  he 
is  mastering  and  overcoming. 


No  race  in  history  ever  has  grown  strong 
and  useful  except  as  It  has  had  to  battle 
against  tremendous  odds.  Like  Lincoln,  the 
negro  knows  the  meaning  of  the  one-room  , 
cabin;  he  knows  the  bed  of  rags  and  hay;  he 
knows  what  It  Is  to  be  minus  books,  and 
schoolhouse;  he  has  tasted  the  lowliest  pov- 
erty, but  through  them  all  he  Is  making  his 
way  to  the  top.   In  the  effort  he  Is  slowly 
but  surely  learning  that  the  highest  charac- 
ter of  citizenship  is  In  the  Bpirlt  of  self-  * 
denial,  economy,  thrift,  and  the  ownership  . 
of  property.  These  elements  of  strength  will 
give  htm  that  manhood  without  which  no  1 
race  can  stand  permanently,  and  which  no 
adverse  influence  can  take  from  him. 


NOW  REVERE  LINCOLN 


Democrats'  Change  in  Atti- 
tude as  Compared  to  Dark 
Days  of  Civil  War. 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  VIEWS 


Martyr  Would  Be  Amused,  Writes 
William  E.  Curtis,  Could  He 
Read  Eulogies  of  To-day. 


BY  WILLIAM   E.  CURTIS. 

[SPECIAL  TO  THE  RECORD-HERALD. ] 
"WASHINGTON,  Feb.  16. — I  often  wonder  | 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  would  think  and  say 
If  he  could  realize  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party  toward  him  and  his  acts. 
Of  late  years  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party  and  the  writings  of  its  editors  are 
bo  full  of  quotations  from  his  wisdom  and 
they  appear  to  place  so  much  importance 
upon  what  he  thought  and  said  that  one 
is  a  little  bewildered  when  he  remembers  how 
they  lampooned  and  slandered  him  at  the 
time  when  he  needed  indorsement  and  sup- 
port. Over  in  New  York  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  in.  Columbus  and  elsewhere,  sev- 
eral speeches  sounded  very  much  as1  if  the 
Democratic  party  had  adopted  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  was  responsible  for  his  election  to  the 
presidency  and  his  preservation  of  the  Union. 
1  am  sure  that  he  would  be  reminded  of  sev- 
eral "little  stories"  if  he  could  read  theeulo-  i 
gies  which  prominent  Democrats  are  pro-  | 
nouncing  upon  his  memory  to-day.  He 
would  be  especially  amused  at  some  of  the 
editorials  appearing  in  the  Democratic  news- 
papers concerning  his  attitude  toward  negro 
suffrage  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  cabinet  on  April 
14,  1865,  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  as- 
sassination, the  question  of  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  the  negroes  came  up,  and  the  diaries 
of  several  of  his  advisers  contain  full  ac- 
counts of  what  he  said.  It  was  the  last  time 
he  discussed  public  affairs,  for  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  recreation  with  his  wife  and 
son. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  same  sub- 
ject should  have  been  alluded  to  in  his  last 
public  speech  on  the  evening  of  April  1L 
which  was  attended  by  several  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Throughout  his  presidency 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  it  a  rule  not  to  discuss 
public  questions  in  an  informal  manner,  and 
when  the  people  of  Washington  came  to  the 
AVhite  House  on  the  evening  after  his  return 
from  Richmond  with  a  band  of  music  he  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  and  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  a  speech  said: 

••1  would  much  prefer  having  this  demon- 
stration take  place  to-morrow  evening,  as  I 
would  then  be  much  better  prepared  to  say 


what  I  have  to  say  than  I  am  now  or  can  be 
this  evening.  J  therffore  say  to  you  that  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  and  I  hope  ready  to  say 
something  then,  whereas  Just  now  I  am  not 
ready  to  say  anything  that  one  In  my  posi- 
tion ought  to  say.  Everything  I  nay,  you 
know,  goes  Into  print.  If  I  make  a  mistake 
it  doesn't  merely  affect  me  or  you,  but  the 
country.  I  therefore  ought  at  least  to  try 
not  to  make  mistakes.  If  then  a  general 
demonstration  be  made  to-morrow  evening 
and  it  Is  agreeable  I  will  endeavor  to  say 
something  and  not  make  a  mistake,  without  [ 
at  least  trying  carefully  to  avoid  It." 

The  serenaders  took  the  hint  and  returned 
the  next  evening  to  find  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
pared with  a  speech  upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  state  government  In  Louisiana,  in 
which  negro  suffrage  Is  briefly  referred  to. 
He  had  written  out  his  remarks  with  great 
care  and  it  was  the  first  ti'me  he  haa  even- 
done  so  for  a  similar  occasion.  This  is  a 
significant  fact  and  suggests  that  he  must 
have  had  a  premonition  of  his  approaching 
fate.  In  that  speech  he  does  not  directly 
advocate  negro  suffrage,  but  indorses  the 
new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  which  he 
says  is  a  free  state  constitution,  giving  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and 
white  and  empowering  the  legislature  to 
confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
colored  man. 

He  says:  "They  ask  the  nation's  recogni- 
tion and  Its  assistance  to  make  good  tnat 
committal"  and  urges  the  people  of  the  North 
to  "encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms 
of  the  12,000  to  adhere  to  their  work  and 
argue  for  it  and  proselyte  for  it  and  fight  for 
It  and  feed  it  and  grow  It  and  ripen  it  to  a 
complete  success.  The  colored  man,  too, 
seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  inspired  with 
vigilance  and  energy  and  daring  to  the  same 
end.  Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective 
franchise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by 
saving  the  already  advanced  steps  toward  It 
than  by  running  backward  over  them." 

If  anything  further  was  needed  to  con- 
firm Lincoln's  attitude,  a  letter  he  wrote 
Michael  Hahn,  the  first  governor  of  recon- 
structed Louisiana,  March  13,  1864,  is  con- 
clusive.   It  reads  as  follows: 

"Now  you  are  about  to  have  a  convention 
which  among  other  things  will  probably  de- 
fine the  election  franchise.  I  barely  suggest 
for  your  private  consideration  whether  some 
of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for 
Instance,  the  very  intelligent,  and  especially 
those  who  have  fought  gallantly  In  our 
ranks.  They  would  probably  help  in  some 
trying  time  to  come  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  within  the  family  of  freedom.  But 
this  Is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the  public, 
but  to  you  alone.    Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 
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Dramatic  Incident  of  Lincoln 
Day  Banquet  at  Repub- 
lican Club. 


BOYS  ON  PLANTATION. 


Roosevelt's  Name  Not  Men- 
tioned During  Speeches 
at  the  Dinner. 




The  name  of  President  Roosevelt,  a 
member  of  the  club,  was  not  mentioned 
once  during  the  twenty-third  annual 
Lincoln  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  night,  but 
the  Incident  most  discussed  to-day  by 
those  who  attended  Is  the  Impressive 
reference  maa  by  Booker  T.  "Washing- 
ton, the  guest  of  honor  and  recognized 
leader  of  the  negro  race,  to  the.  grand- 
son of  the  noted  negro's  former  owner 
during  slave  times. 

The  dinner  was  distinctively  a  Lin- 
coln affair.  A  toast  was  drunk  to  "The 
President,"  but  his  name  was  not 
heard,  although  Taft's  name  was  men- 
tioned, as  were  those  of  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Garfield,  McKinley  and  others. 
Once  there  was  laughter  when  Repre- 
sentative Burton,  of  Ohio,  talking  of 
Lincoln,  said  the  country  had  bad  other 
Presidents  who  had  been  "more  aggres- 
sive and  more  dominating  In  their 
opinions,"  which  was  regarded  as  a 
reference  to  President  Roosevelt, 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  respond- 
ing t0  the  toast  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
when  he  turned  dramatically  to  A.  H. 
Burroughs,  well  known  as  a  Corpora- 
tion attorney,  who  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's table,  and  said? 

Played  and  Fought  Together. 

"There  sits  a  man  who  is  the  grand- 
son of  Joseph  Burroughs,  wiho:  was  my 
owner  down  in  Franklin  County,  Va.. 
when  I  was  a  slave.  He  and  I  played 
together  as  children,  fought  and  wept, 
laughed  and  sobbed  together,  He  was 
the  white  boy,  I  was  the  black  boy,  on 
that  old  plantation. 

"He  liked  me  then  and  he  Kkea  me 
yet.  I  irked  him  then  and  I  like  him 
now.  But  until  tails  week  X  have  not 
met  Abe  Burroughs  since  one  day  away 
back  In  18fl3  It  came  to  my  frightened 
ears  that  old  'Masaa'  Burroughs,  his' ' 
grandfather  and  my  owner,  had  been  ' 
killed, 

"There  was  a  skimlsh  and  Che  Federal 

troops,  I  was  told,  had  shot  him,  I  was 
frightened-  I  rushed  home-  and-  to\& 
Abe  and  he  and  I  cried  together,  Our 
hearts  were  broken.  ,„  That  is  a  long 
while  ago.  JBut  here  Is  Abe  and  here  am 
I,  and  we  meet  to-night  at  a  banquet 
board  In  the  greatest:  city  In  the  world 


to  celeorate  the  centennial  of  One  birth 
of  the  man  who  set  us  both  free,  I  mean 
that.  .  Abraham  Lincoln  Bet  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs free,  when  he  .set-  roe  free." 
First  Heard  of  Lincoln. 
The  noted  negrp  was  applauded  freely 
throughout  hie  speech,' in  which  he  said; 

"My  'first  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  in  this  way;  I  was  awakened 
early  6na  jnornlng  before  the  dawn  of' 
day  as  I  lay  wrapped  in  a  bundle  of 
raos  on  the  dirt  floor  of  our  slave  cabin 
by  the  prayers  of  my  mother,  Just  be- 
fore leaving  for  her  day's  work,  as  She 
was  kneeling  over  my  body  earnestly 
praying  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might 
succeed  and  that  one'  day  she  and  her 
boy  might  be  free.  You  give  me  the 
opportunity :  here  this  evening  to  cele- 
brate with  you  and  the  nation  the 
answer  to  that  prayer, 

More  Than  the  Negroes  Freed. 

an  Individual,  grateful  as  I  am 
,  juioeoln  for  freedom  of  body,  my 
l  atitude  Is  still  greater  for  freedom 
of  sovi,  'the'  signing  ot  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  a  great'  event, 
and  yet'  it  was  but  the  symbol  of  an- 
other, still  greater,  and  more  momen- 
tous. We  who  celebrate  tfilg  anniver- 
sary should  not  forget  that  the  same 
pen  that  gave  freedom  to  four  millions 
of  African  slaves,  at  the  same  time 
struck  the  shackles  from  the  souls  of 
twenty-seven  millions  of  American*  of 
another  color. 

"The  world  Is  fast  learning  that  of 
all  forms  of  slavery  there  Is  none  that 
Is  so  hurtful  and  degrading  as  thai 
form  of  slavery  which  tempts  on*  hu- 
man being  to  hate  another  by  reason 


of  his  race  or  color.  One  man  cannot 
hold  another  man  down  In  the  ditch 
without  remaining  down  tn  the  ditch 
With  him. 

Praise*  Southern  Generals. 

"In  paying  my  tribute  to  the  Great 
Emancipator  of  my  race,  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  here  and  now  in  behalf  of 
an  element  of  brave  and  true  white 
men  of  the  South  who,  though  they 
saw  in  Lincoln's  policy  the  ruin  of  all 
they  believed  in  and  hoped  for,  have 
loyally  accepted  the  results  of  the  civil 
war  and  are  to-day  working  with  a 
courage  few  people  In  the  North  can 
understand  to  uplift  the  negro  in  the 
South  and  complete  the  emancipation 
that  Lincoln  began." 

The  banquet  room  at  the  Waldorf  was 
elaborately  and  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  At  the  President's  table 
Charles  H.  Young  occupied  the  central 
chair.  The  others  there  were.  William 
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L.  Ward,  L.  A.  CoolMge,  Charles  H. 
Treat,  Col.  John  J.  McCook,  Cbsnoellor 
MacCracken.  Dr.  Howard  Duffltld, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  James  Francis  Burke.  Dr.  David 
H.  Greer,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Geo.  R.  Shel- 
don, Herbert  Parsons,  Louis  Stern,  Gen 
Henry  E-  Tremaln  and  A.  H.  Burroughs. 

The  first  address  of  the  evening  was 
by  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Cleveland, 
recently  elected  to  succeed  Joseph  B. 
Foraker  in  *he  Senate.  .  ;. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  LINCOLN. 

The  Assembly  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  listened  yesterday  to  a  few- 
words  from  one  of  the  race  benefi- 
ciaries of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  Edward  A.  John- 
son, a  Negro  member,  the  first  Negro 
member  of  the  Assembly,  elected  from 
the  Nineteenth  Manhattan  District. 
He  is  a  man  of  education  and  of  cul- 
tivation.   He  said: 

I  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven, 
born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
belonged  to  a  man  who  owned  thirty 
slaves.  When  I  was  four  years  old, 
my  father  and  mother  and  my  ten 
brothers  and  sisters  were  set  free  by 
President  Lincoln's  Proclamation.  A 
few  years  later,  as  a  yoifhg  boy, 
instead  of  being  sold  to  another 
plantation,  I  was  able  to  study  at 
night,  and  soon  entered  Washington 
School. 

That  was  what  freedom  meant,  the 
door  of  opportunity  opened  to  the  ex- 
ceptional person  in  temperament  and 
capacity.  What  it  meant  to  the  masses 
is  debated,  if  not  debatable,  from  our 
Northern  point  of  view.  Civil  rights 
for  the  blacks  in  this  State  are  partly 
established.  The  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  deeided  that  they  may  not 
demand  service  in  saloons,  has  just 
reached  the  ruling  that  they  may  de- 
mand admission  to  dance  halls.  The 
restaurant  decisions  are  mostly  in 
their  favor. 

But  the  same  day  that  Johnson  w  as  | 
speaking,  a  helpless  Negro,  suspected 
but  unconvicted  of  crime,  was  taken 
out  by  a  mob,  chained  to  a  tree,  prod-  i 
ded  with  red-hot  irons  till  ho  '•con- 
fessed,'' and  was  then  burned  at  the 
stake,  in  Estill  Springs,  Tcun.  Was  he 
guilty?  Nobody  knows.  Anyone  of  us 
,  might  confess  to  anything  under  the 
same  conditions.  What  is  sure  is  that 
slavery  had  no  horrors  worse  than 
this,  and  could  have  had  none. 

The  Negro  himself  has  never  ques- 
tioned, however,  his  debt  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.    And  perhaps  he  is  right,  for  i 
opportunity  opened  to  the  exceptional 1 
person  is  the  eventual  opening  of  op-  \ 
portunity  to  a  whole  race,  though  the 
process  may  be  delayed  for  genera- 
t  ions.  fytJft,  iXJ^L  £©^Q     1-  ( }  -  / 


Three  Aged  Women, 
Former  Slaves,  Pay 
Tribute  to  Lincoln 

BOSTON,  Feb.  12.— (I.  N.  S.)— 
The  Spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
hovered  today  about  three  aged 
women  —  formerly  slaves!: — at  St 
Monica's  home  in  Roxbury. 

Nowhere  was  his  memory  on  his 
birthday    honored     wjth  greater 
adoration  than  in  the  hjumble,  si 
lent  reverence  of  these  women. 

One  of  them,  Fannie  Banks,  is 
believed  by  the  Catholic  sisters  a 
the  home  to  be  117  years  of  age. 

"God  and  Lincoln  were  good  to 
me,"  she  said  today.  "Lincoln  set 
me  free  so's  I  could  work  for  my-  j 
self  and  have  shoes  for  my  feet." 

The  other  ex-slaves  are  Amanda 
Shephard,  87,  and  Louisa  Green, 
83. 


iattle  Cree 


memorial  to  former  slave  ro.ran  at  Battle  Sreek 


Movement    to  Perpetuate 
Memory  of  Sojourner  Truth 
Given  Impetus  in  Meeting. 

REMINISCENCES  GIVEN 


Mayor  Bailey  and  L.  B.  Ander- 
son Recall  Early  Impressions 
Of  Famous  Character. 


BY  NELLIE  BROWNE  DUFF 
A  bronze  reproduction  of  the 
famous  painting  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Sojourner  Truth  by  Frank 
C.  Courter  was  proposed  at  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  meeting  in  the  Sani- 
tarium Union  building  as  the  form 
which  the  Battle  Creek  memorial  to 
the  noted  colored  woman  should 
take. 

Should  Be  Enduring 

The  proposal  was  brought  out  in 
the  talk  by  L.  B.  Anderson  who  dis- 
cussed the  monument  the  Sojourner 
Truth  Memorial  association  has  un- 
dertaken to  erect  to  the  memory  of 
the  noted  colored  woman.  Address- 
ing a  meeting  of  200  persons,  white 
and  colored,  assembled  Sunday  for 
the  purpose  of  launching  the 
memorial,  Mr.  Anderson  termed  in 
a  fitting  thing  that  such  a  memorial 
should  be  erected  at  or  near  the 
grave  of  Sojourner  Truth  in  Oak 
Ji'ill  cemeteri',  and  declared  that  it 
should  be  worked  out  in  something 
more  enduring  than  marble. 

Painting  Was  Destroyed 

The  picture  of  Lincoln  and  the 
famous  former  slave  who  became 
known  throughout  the  nation  as  a 
worker  for  her  race  and  as  a  lec- 
turer and  preacher,  gaining  the 
friendship  of  the  great  and  lowly, 
was  painted  in  Battle  Creek.  The 
artist  was  Frank  C.  Courter  who 
lived  in  the  city  at  that  time  and 
now  resides  in  the  east  The  paint- 
ing hung  in  the  Sanitarnirr  and 
was  destroyed  when  the  Sanitarium 
burned. 

Dis^osure  that  the  Bible  present- 
ied  to  President  L'ncoln  by  Sojourner 
Truth  on  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  nation  as  a  token  of 
their  gratitude  is  now  the  prcperty 
of  Fisk  university  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  another  interestig  fea- 
ture of  the  Sunday  afternoon  meet- 
ing. The  Bible  was  presented  to  the 
university,  one  of  the  big  institu- 
tions of  the  country  for  colored 
people,  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  sou 
of  the  Emancipator. 

This  information  was  given  In  a 
letter  from  an  instructor  of  the  uni- 
versity to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  Sojourner  Truth  Memorial 
association.  The  instructor,  Mrs. 
!Oora  A.  Scribner,  had  seen  a  news- 
paper article  asking  where  the 
Bible  could  be  found.  Mrs.  Lewis 
read  her  letter  to  the  meeting. 


An  Historic  Uihle 

Passages  were  read  from  this 
Bible  on  all  commencement  pro- 
grams of  Fisk  university  until  the 
biick  cover  of  the  volume  fell  off. 
Then  the  Bible  was  carefully  wrap- 
ped and  placed  In  safekeeping  at 
the  university.  It  Is  covered  wUh 
purple  plush,  Mrs.  Scribnfr  wrotu, 
with  a  plate  giving  the  essential 
facts  about  its  presentation  by 
Sojourner  Truth  at  Baltimore,  and 
inside  is  a  parchment  bearing  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  a  share 
in  its  gift  to  President  Lincoln. 

Pledges  were  received  at  the  meet- 
ing, held  at  2:45  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Sanitarium  Union 
building,  frcm  those  who  wished  to 
contribute  to  the  memprial  fund  as 
a  start.  No  money  was  collected, 
the  contributors  designating  the 
banks  at  which  they  wish  to  make 
payment  and  the  date.  The  pledges 
were  from  a  dollar  to  $100. 
Nucleus  ot  Fund 

These  will  form  a  nucleus,  the 
type  of  monument  to  be  decided 
when  the  Memorial  association  finds 
itself  with  some  money  on  hand 
and  can  make  plans  accordingly. 
Those  citizens  who  wish  to  con- 
tribute may  do  so  at  their  banks, 
and  meanwhile  a  .  canvass  is  to  be 
instituted  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  city. 

Sojourner  Truth  was  credited 
with  a  strong  influence  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by 
Mayor  John  W.  Bailey,  speaker  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting,  who 
talked  on  My  Knowledge  of  So- 
journer Truth,  gained  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her  when  he  was  a 
child  and  young  man.  Sojourner 
Truth  lived  next  door  to  the  Bailey 
home  on  College  street  at  that  time. 
Mayor  Bailey  described  Sojourner 
Truth  and  gave  her  history  so  far 
as  it  can  be  established. 

Became  Noted  Figure 

"She  had  no  education,  not  even 
that  of  the  common  school.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the 
books  she  heard  other  people  talk 
about,  and  asked  the  young  people 
of  the  neighborhood  to  read  them 
to  her.  But,  untaught  as  she  was, 
she  had  a  wonderful  brain,  a  great 
natural  ability,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  had  made  such 
a  profound  impression  upon  her  that 
she  became  a  noted  figure  in  spite 
of  her  humble  origin  and  her  lack 
of  advantages,"  Mayor  Bailey  said. 

"Where  did  she  get-  her  knowl- 
edge of  God,  her  ability  to  speak 
and  influence  people,  and  the  power 
and  authority  that  was  hers?  I 
think  the  answer  can  be  -  found  in 
Henry  Waterson's  answer  to  a 
similar  query  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. That  great  editor,  when  such 
a  query  was  put  to  him,  replied, 
'From  God,  and  God  alone.' 

"It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  this 
woman,  born  in  slavery,  losing  her 
parents  and  brothers  and  skiers 
through  that  evil,  and  even  her  own 
children,  who  never  even  went  to 
school,  should  have  the  innate 
ability  to  lift  herself  to  the  position 
she  reached,  to  travel,  lecturing  to 
white  audiences  all  over  the  coun- 
try, going  even  to  Washington 
where  she  was  received  by  presi 
dents,  and  being  accorded  the  friend 
shiD  of  great  people.    It  is  fitting  j 


that  Battle  Creek,  where  she  lived 
and  died  and  lies  buried,  should 
erect  a  memorial  to  her." 

Gives  Own  Recollections 

Mr.  Anderson  gave  his  own  recol- 
lection of  Sojourner  Truth,  of  see- 
ing her,  when  he  was  a  child,  sitting 
peacefully  smoking  her  pipe  on  the 
doorstep  of  her  home. 

"At  that  time  she  was  said  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
was  a  person  of  great  interest  to 
me,"  Mr.  Anderson  said.  "The  peo- 
ple of  her  race  here  in  Battle  Creek 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  move 
they  have  started  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory,  replacing  the 
tombstone  on  her  grave  which  has 
fallen  into  decay,  and  perpetuating 
her  memory.  This  monument  should 
take  permanent  form,  be  executed 
in  something  more  lasting  than 
marble." 

The  reminiscenes  of  Mrs.  Minnie 
Merritt  Fay  were  most  interesting. 
Mrs.  Fay  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  did  not  speak,  her  paper  be- 
ing read  by  Mary  Ellen  Butler, 
young  colored  girl. 

Was  Welcome  Guest 
Sojourner  Truth  lived  tor  a  time 
in  the  Merritt  home  and  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  there,  Mrs.  Fay 
related.  "The  fact  that  she  was  wel- 
come, at  our  table .  was  sometimes 
criticised,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Fay's 
father  was  Sojourner  Truth's  friend, 
and  when  the  time  came  that  So- 
journer Truth  needed  a  home,  Mr. 
Merritt  had  the  logs  for  it  cut  out 
of  Merritt's  Woods. 

J.  H.  Brown  made  a  short  talk, 
among  those  who  gave  reminis- 
cences. Persons  who  had  known 
Sojourner  Truth,  or  remembered 
her,  were  asked  to  stand  and  about 
40  responded.  Payton  Grayson  who 
is  the  only  remaining  colored  per- 
son in  Battle  Creek  brought  to  the 
city  by  Sojourner  Truth  when  she 
arranged  for  the  coming  of  freed 
,  slaves  to  the  west,  out  of  the  crowd- 
ed freedmen's  camps  of  the  east, 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis, 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  impersonation  of  Sojourner 
Truth  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Stone  Lane, 
colored  reader  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
a  powerful  bit  of  work.  Mrs.  Lane 
read  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  ac- 
count of  her  meeting  with  Sojourner 
Truth,  as  contained  in  an  article  in 
Century  Magazine,  in  which  So- 
journer Truth's  finding  of  Jesus 
was  dramatically  described.  Mrs. 
Lane  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Johns,  vice  president  of  the 
Memorial  association. 

Two  violin  solos  were  played  by 
Raymond  Robbins,  nine-year-old 
colored  boy.  Cibyl  Dennis  and  Lois 
Redden  played  piano  solos,  Charles 
Strawder  sang,  with  violin  accom- 
paniment by  Gwendolyn  Redden, 
and  the  Men's  Jubilee  chorus,  col- 
ored, sang  several  numbers.  Mrs. 
Berthinia  Cunningham  gave  a  read- 
ing of  The  Pilot  by  Howell. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of 
Professor  Hickman,  colored  concert 
singer  of  St.  Paul,  was  of  interest. 
He  sang  two  songs  effectively.  Com- 
munity singing  at  the  opening  of 
the  program  was  led  by  E.  M. 
Barnes  of  Kalamazoo,  and  the  in- 
vocation and  benediction  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Todd, 
pastor  of  Second  Baptist  church. 


Negro. 


Lincoln  and  the  Negro 

SOME  men  are  great  in  the  sight  of  their 
fellowmen,  but  small  in  the  sight  of 
God;  and  some  men,  lowly  in  the  sight 
of  their  fellowmen,  are  great  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  writ- 
ten, "He  shall  be  called  great  in  the  sight 
of  God."  But  he  was  not  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  men  of  his  age  who  imprisoned  and 
slew  him. 

Lincoln  was  great  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellowmen.  He  is  one  of  the  two  great 
Americans,  and  to  most  people  he  is  the 
great  American.  But  of  him  more  than 
can  be  said  of  Washington,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  great. 
The  highest  in  all  lands  honor  him.  In 
the  cabins  of  the  lowly  of  almost  every 
nation  may  be  found  the  story  of  his  life 
and  the  picture  of  his  rugged,  seamed 
face,  with  its  pathetic  eyes,  the  mark  of 
a  great  heart,  as  well  as  a  great  mind. 
Because  Lincoln  lived,  these  lowly  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  they,  too,  shall 
have  enfranchisement  and  opportunity. 
But  he  was  great  in  the  sight  of  God. 
To  that  God,  of  whom  earlier  in  his  life 
he  was  uncertain  and  concerning  whom 
he  might  have  been  indifferent,  he  was 
driven  by  the  stern  needs  of  his  great 
task;  and  to  that  God  he  was  drawn  with 
the  continually  increasing  hunger  of  his 
burdened  heart.  Lincoln  is  great  both  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

He  was  great  at  many  moments.  He 
was  great  in  the  slow  but  clear  thinking 
with  which  he  met  and  solved  the  con- 


tinual problems  of  army  and  state  during 
those  dreadful  times.  He  was  great  in 
the  way  in  which  he  never  allowed  the 
artificialities  which  surrounded  his  high 
position  blind  his  eyes  to  its  deep  reali- 
ties. From  the  earliest  moment  of  his 
childhood  he  had  faced  life  too  honestly 
and  too  often  for  that.  But  he  was  great- 
est in  that  moment  toward  which  he 
moved  slowly,  it  may  be  reluctantly — the 
moment  of  emancipation.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  he  de- 
layed it  so  long,  but  when  we  study  the 
times  and  his  whole  task,  we  know.  The 
fullness  of  time  must  come.  Sooner,  it 
would  have  been  inopportune  and  futile,  a 
sad  failure.  Later,  it  might  have  been 
impossible.  But  when  that  fullness  of  time 
did  come  and  the  great  clock  of  eternity 
struck,  then  he  risked  all  and  to  the  docu- 
ment which  is  as  significant  as  any  in 
human  history  he  signed  his  name;  and  a 
new  day  for  a  great  race  had  begun. 

In  the  Methodist  Church  Lincoln's 
birthday  has  been  from  the  first,  and  will 

be  to  the  end,  associated  with  the  Negro 
race.  This  association  is  no  mistake  of 
eager  propagandists  concerned  in  forward- 

'  ing  the  cause  to  which  they  have  given 
their  whole  life.  It  is  the  correct  intuition 
of  those  who  see  that  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  Lincoln  we 
must  set  ourselves  to  finish  the  great 
work  to  which  our  predecessors  have  given 

!  a  full  measure  of  devotion — the  work  of 
giving  every  child  in  that  great  race  an 
opportunity  to  become  his  fullest  best  self. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
celebration  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Humboldt  Standard,  published  an 
editorial  that  I  felt  was  most  fitting. 
While  this  area  is  still  reeling  econom- 
ically from  the  major  blow  dealt  by  De- 
cember floods,  it  paused  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  a  situation  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  very  proud.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  all : 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Humboldt 

In  the  little  valley  of  NoUn"s  Creek,  a  few 
miles  from  Hodgenville,  Ky..  on  this  date  in 
the  year  1809,  a  boy  was  born  In  a  small, 
makeshift  cabin.  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln 
named  him  Abraham. 

The  little  three-sided  log  cabin  still  stands, 
sheltered  now  by  a  marble  monument. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  14,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  martyred  in  Ford's 
Theater  In  Washington.  D.C.  One  century — 
and  "the  great  task  remaining  before  us"  still 
remains,  especially  in  the  Deep  South. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  observed, 
from  his  present  vantage  place  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams  with  the  presence  here 
for  the  past  7  weeks  of  the  details  from  the 
6th  Army. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Helicopter 
Control  Center  here,  and  of  all  helicopter 
operations,  was  Col.  Charles  Bussey — a 
Negro  who  is  also  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Other  Negro  officers,  and  some  of  other  races, 
gave  orders  to  white  Junior  officers  and  en- 
listed men.    Those  orders  were  obeyed,  not 


only  without  question,  but  without  resent- 
ment or  hesitancy. 

The  color  line  has  vanished. 

All  of  the  Negro  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  served  here  in  the  fully  Integrated  com- 
mand were  received  by  Humboldt  County  res- 
idents not  only  as  saviors,  but  as  welcome 
guests. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  this  disaster  struck  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  with  the  same  rescue  units 
sent  to  save  the  populace  there? 

All  of  America  can  take  a  lesson  from 
the  men  of  the  6th  Army. 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  understood, 
and  been  grateful. 

He  could  not  help  but  be  gratified  that 
his  name  remains,  a  century  later  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  compassion  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  his  country. 

He  could  understand  better  than  most  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be 
resigned  to  ceaseless  criticism  and  open  hos- 
tility even  as  he  receives  woridwtde  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  and  power. 

He  might  find  comfort  in  seeing  that  after 
generations  of  stagnation  the  great  issue 
which  split  the  Nation  in  his  day  is  at  last 
being  resolved  at  an  ever-qulckenlng  pace. 

And  In  his  wisdom  he  would  comprehend 
that  the  differences  which  now  confuse  his 
country  and  engulf  the  world  can  In  truth 
be  composed  through  the  same  patient  un- 
derstanding and  love  of  fellow  men  that 
have  made  Abraham  Lincoln  timeless  and 
Immortal. 

A  grateful  nation  again  observes  the  birth- 
day of  a  giant.  It  does  It  with  respect  and 
reverence,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  politics. 


course  of  pursuing  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  crux  of  these  problems  was  that 
out  of  an  eagerness  to  expedite  economic 
growth,  excessive  investments  were  made, 
especially  in  heavy  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, leading  to  accelerated  inflation.  This 
was  coupled  with  adverse  external  factors, 
especially  higher  costs  for  imported 
energy.  The  government  at  that  time  tried 
to  fight  inflation  by  imposing  price  con- 
trols, rather  than  readjusting  the  pace  of 
economic  growth.  Moreover,  the  govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  to  arrange  preferential 
bank  loans  to  spur  investment  in  heavy  and 
chemical  industries.  In  consequence,  the 
Korean  economy  during  those  days  was 
distorted  by  a  questionable  pattern  of  re- 
source allocation  and  by  a  weakened  mar- 


Kaplan:  Whom  do  you  admire  most 
in  history? 

Chun;  Any  answer  to  that  kind  of 
question  reveals  much  about  the 
person  who  is  answering  the  question. 
The  answer  depends  on  where  one  is 
and  has  been,  or  on  his  background.  I 


ket  mechanism  as  well. 

Can  you  avoid  making  similar  mistakes? 

In  operating  economic  policies  from  now 
on,  I  intend  to  build,  first  of  all,  a  solid 
foundation  for  economic  stability  and  seek 
growth  on  that  basis.  As  you  know,  the 
force  of  inflation  in  Korea  was  such  that 
wholesale  prices  jumped  44  per  cent  in 
1980.  The  government  pledged  itself  to  re- 
duce the  inflation  rate  or  20  or  25  per  cent 
this  year.  As  matters  stand  now,  1  antic- 
ipate the  price  increase  rate  to  remain 
below  the  20  per  cent  level  for  the  entire 
year  of  1 98 1 .  It  should  be  noted  that  such  a 
reduction  in  inflation  is  being  achieved  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  price  con- 
trols were  removed  this  year.  Only  by 


would  say  Abraham  Lincoln,  because 
he  grew  up  in  poverty  to  become  a 
man  of  great  ideals  and  even  greater 
deeds.  He  helped  a  nation  to  weather 
a  crisis  of  civil  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
compassion  and  justice,  a  man  of  ac- 
tion as  he  freed  the  slaves  and  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  overcome 
racial  injustice.  He  became  a  lawyer 
by  his  own  effort.  I  was  a  general, 
never  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  different.  But  I 
did  not  inherit  the  generalship,  either,  i 
read  a  biography  of  Lincoln  as  a 
youngster  and  then  again  as  a  cadet.  I  \  jj 
understood  then  he  was  a  hero  of  the  i 
people,  a  symbolic  figure. 

fil 

Then  it  must  disturb  you  that  the  f  a 
U.S.  State  Department  has  U 
criticized  Korea  for  alleged  human  U 
rights  violations  and  press  i  | 
censorship. 

Such  charges  may  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  but  nobody  familiar  with  the  \. 
Korean  situation  today  will  repeat  • 
such  allegations. 

But  do  critical  discussions  on  the  I  j 
human  rights  question  in  Korea 
disturb  you?  !  . 

Everywhere  the  situation  is  more  or  ij 
less  different  and  everywhere  people  (1  » 
have  ideals.  Everywhere  there  exists  i 
a  gap  between  the  reality  and  the  ;  i 
ideal.  We  had  in  the  past  situations  \  ) 
that  warranted  such  discussions  on  I  \ 
this  important  issue,  i  know,  too,  that  \ 
human  rights  should  rightly  be  a  I  } 
matter  of  universal  concern.  Each  U 
society  should  be  aware  of  the  issues,  j 
Sometimes  a  perception  of  human  j  { 
rights  problems  in  one's  own  country  \  I 
is  projected  abroad.  No,  I  am  not  1  I 
upset.  Criticism  springing  from  a  \  ] 
sense  of  justice  should  never  upset  m 
anyone  in  a  position  of  leadership.  if 


lllunlrmiorm  i>y  Unn\  VMhho 


maintaining  stability  in  that  manner 
be  possible  to  reinforce  the  m 
mechanism  and  let  the  economy  be 
ated  primarily  on  private  initiative 
will  insure  more  efficient  and  efk 
allocation  of  resources  and  improve',.! 
ductivity  throughout  the  Korean  econ< 

Aside  from  concentrating  on  infi 
and  economic  efficiency,  what 
measures  do  you  have  in  mind? 

The  present  administration  is  espv 
concerned  about  satisfying  the  basic  r 
of  the  people  and  achieving  more  eqis 
income  distribution.  In  my  thinking, 
two  goals  are.  on  the  whole,  comple 
tary  to,  rather  than  competitive  with, 
nomic  growth.  In  my  definition  of  ! 
needs  I  include  price  stability,  greatc 
portunities  for  education  at  all  levels,  b 
housing  and  more  and  better  medical  i 
The  availability  of  greater  educationa 
portunities  not  only  serves  as  the  struc 
basis  for  an  equitable  distribution  <r 
come,  but  also  will  ease  the  shortag 
technical   manpower,  currently  a  n 
bottleneck  to  Korean  development.  B 
housing  and  better  medical  care  will;  , 
hance  the  well  being  of  citizens  and  re 
pressure  for  higher  wages,  a  critical 
requisite  for  a  continued  expansion  of 
exports. 

Lastly.  1  must  add  that  I  will  see 
that  our  economic  policies  are  not 
torted  by  extraneous  factors,  such  as  po 
cal  pressures,  as  is  often  the  case  in  m 
developing  countries.  It  is  my  unwavei 
conviction  that  the  economy  must  be  o\ 
ated  according  to  economic  considerate 
and  judgments. 

One  economic  problem  you  may  f 
then  is  balancing  the  need  for  gro 
and  employment  with  the  need  to  red 
the  inflation  rate.  How  much  "pain1 
in  the  form  of  unemployment  and  s; 
growth  —  are  you  willing  to  tolerate 
reduce  inflation?  For  example,  is  ther 
certain  level  of  unemployment  that  j 
would  consider  "intolerable?" 

I  do  not  accept  the  basic  premise  of  yi 
question.  Even  in  the  short  run,  I  do  i 
believe  there  is  as  much  of  a  trade-ofl  I 
tween  employment  and  inflation  as  \ 
seem  to  suggest.  Our  rate  of  inflation  h 
year  was  at  least  twice  as  high  as  (I 
year's,  but  our  level  of  unemployment  tl 
year  is  no  higher  than  it  was  last  year, 
fact,  this  year  it  is  expected  to  be  lows 
about  5  per  cent,  as  compared  to  5.2  p 
cent  last  year. 

The  government  has  said  many  tint 
that  it  plans  to  liberalize  the  econoc 
and  yet  companies  still  must  have  g©< 
ernment  approval  for  major  invt 
ments,  particularly  those  that  requh 
foreign  capital.  How  far  will  the  liberiaS 
/alioo  really  go? 

I  rue,  .nunc  private  investment  project!!  wil 
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COLLECTIVE  MEMORY  AND  HISTORY: 
How  Abraham  Lincoln  Became  a  Symbol 

of  Racial  Equality 

Barry  Schwartz* 
Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  GA  30602 

Abraham  Lincoln's  changing  relation  to  the  African  American  community  of  memory  is  a 
means  of  addressing  unresolved  problems  in  the  work  of  Maurice  Halbwachs.  Many  soci- 
ologists, beginning  with  Halbwachs,  have  recognized  that  commemorative  symbolism  cre- 
ates new  images  of  the  past,  but  the  process  by  which  this  occurs  has  never  been  closely 
studied.  I  draw  on  a  variety  of  sources,  including  Lincoln  Day  observances,  press  com- 
mentary, oratory,  cartoons,  and  prints,  in  my  effort  to  understand  how  commemorative 
symbolism  works.  During  the  past  century,  no  new  information  about  Lincoln's  racial 
attitudes  has  appeared;  yet  commemorative  pairing  and  coupling  mechanisms  and  their 
resulting  commemorative  networks  have  transformed  him  from  a  conservative  symbol  of 
the  status  quo  during  the  Jim  Crow  era  into  the  personification  of  racial  justice  and  equality 
during  the  New  Deal  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  Since  the  symbolic  devices  employed 
to  depict  Lincoln  are  shaped  by  the  very  historical  record  they  transcend,  however, 
Halbwachs's  distinction  between  fact-based  history  and  symbol-based  commemoration 
must  be  modified. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  May  31,  1922,  Union  Army  veterans,  dressed 
in  their  blue  uniforms,  stood  beside  gray-clad  Confederate  Army  veterans.  President  Warren 
Harding  noted  in  his  address  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  thrilled  to  know  that  "the 
states  of  the  Southland  joined  sincerely  in  honoring  him."  Chief  Justice  and  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft,  the  second  speaker,  emphasized  Harding's  point.  The  Lincoln  Memo- 
Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 
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